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Editorials 


A CERTAIN justly popular Catholic lecturer on Spain is in the habit of saying 
that the Spanish Church paid too much attention to the Liturgy, that this exaggera- 
tion of emphasis lead to a decline of spirituality and hence made an explosion against 
the Church almost inevitable in that country. The same lecturer proceeds to issue a 
warning against excessive interest in the Liturgy in this country and to urge that 
American Catholics should take a lesson from the misfortunes of their Spanish breth- 
ren. This is, in a sense, only an extreme expression of a view not uncommonly held in 
Catholic circles — namely, that interest in the Liturgy is in some way an un-Catholic 
phenomenon. In English speaking countries such an interest is likely to be considered 
as “Anglican,” and it is not unusual to find Catholic priests who seem to feel that there 
is some virtue in paying a minimum of attention to liturgical matters. 

Those who feel that Catholic life should centre in the Liturgy often point out that 
what they propose is merely a return to the life that existed prior to the Reformation 
and is not an attempt to foist upon Catholics any practices or beliefs which have come 
into existence since the Reformation. Unfortunately this conception is not entirely 
compelling. If one may make use of expressions which have originated elsewhere, one 
can say that ever since the time of the primitive Church, there have been within the 
Church adherents of a point of view which might be described as “low,” as well as 
those one might describe as “high.” 

In the January and April 1934 numbers of The Downside Review appeared two 
long letters written by the late Edmund Bishop dealing with the religious life of the 
Cluniacs and Cistercians of the twelfth century. It is perhaps safe to say that Bishop 
was one of the most sensitive students of Church history and analysts of spirituality 
produced by the last century. In these letters he gives an extremely interesting 
analysis of the excessive ritualism which, he believes, led to the downfall of the Abbey 
of Cluny, the physical remains of which Professor Conant so graphically described in 
the last issue of LrrurcicaL Arts. Bishop has been discussing the treatises which re- 
main to us on “Cluny Customs.” He goes on to say: 


They are extraordinarly full and minute. But the mass and minuteness of detail of itself only 
serves to bring out and bring in upon the attentive reader — the reader whose mind is at- 
tentive to, desirous of observing the life, the life as lived — one thing — the ERC 
ritualistic character of the Cluny “spirit”? — the church services, the “functions occupy 
the whole foreground, and not only so, but everything is provided for, specifically provided 
for, every detail. Nothing left to mere habit, custom — a thing in itself susceptible of change, ... 
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and sometimes imperceptibly but actually changing; here all is stereotyped. Now this is the 
character of all three “Customs” from the first one to the last one — this is the specific 
characteristic of each — the human, in so far as it appears, is overlaid with the conventional 
ecclesiastico-ritualistic. And this goes on progressively. Each writer is more full and exact in 
prescriptions than his predecessor. Moreover the services grow in length by accretions and 
elaborations: so that one says to oneself — what time have these people to think, to meditate, 
to be at peace with self in musings? All is swallowed up, used up in observance and perfor- 
mance of the round of services day by day as fast and festival succeeds fast and festival. I 
thus expressed myself (in print) on this matter, now some 15 years or so ago, I think: viz., 
That these books are “very good evidence that the monks of Cluny monastery must have 
been pretty well breathless before they got to the end of the day,’”’ L.€, merely by going 
through their daily tale of services in the church. Now think for a minute (and these 
things I am going to say were brought in upon me by personal observation, and experience, 
for various types of Benedictine “observance” have come before me in this my weary pil- 
grimage, I cannot help being interested in all kinds of phases of “things” and “life’’;) you see 
the daily saying and singing of what is called ‘“‘the Divine Office” is of itself a tiring and some- 
times even exhausting work. The little hours, well, they are not much: but take merely an 
hour or an hour and a half of office recitation, aloud, from choir to choir. Well, at the end of it 
one is pretty well tired for the time: the young and vigorous “‘feel’”’ it — but think of those who 
are advancing in life. This is a very “Low Church” sort of Benedictine saying of “‘Office.” 
Think when singing is added and on feasts censing — three hours go away pretty soon for 
Matins and Lauds under such conditions. Add to this in imagining Cluny elaborations, the 
farsura psalmorum as Peter of Blois says — then the accumulation of extra offices merely said 
for devotion, merely recited and I daresay said rather fast! Then there are the Masses, the 
elaborateness of their ceremonial in the sense of what has been called the Roman-French 
rite, all of which took not merely more time, but involved longer standing in choir. And all 
this, it is to be remembered, without any sort of solid breakfast to fall back on, and it was not 
until all had been gone through, that came the first meal of the day. Even today, as I have 
observed in the more ritualised forms of Benedictinism today as shown, e.g., in the Beuron 
“Reform,” which has not merely aimed at the Cluny spirit but (in a reduced form indeed) 
has modelled itself on Cluniacensianism — there is found to be, when the daily life is 
followed, no time for serious sustained work: the “‘free time’’ of the day is by the church 
services cut up into little bits, so that no sooner is work fairly entered on than it had to be 
left, for church, meals, conference or what not. Now this but in aggravated form was just 
what the Cluny life brought about: and the absence of any serious “literary work”’ (to use a 
piece of slang) among the Cluniacs is significant and easily explained. Our business is not 
with that but with the “spiritual sense” prevailing amongst them. Now what was the time, 
how unfavourable were the conditions, in which that sense could be cultivated and could 
flourish — unless in the rarest exception of the exceptional man. They were continually, 
almost continuously, at church from rising up to what we may call the midday meal: on 
each occasion when strictly “regular” duties were over — office, the morning chapter, the 
mass or masses — in what state was any of these men, even those naturally so disposed — to 
cultivate the “‘spiritual sense” in meditation and musing over the written word of Scripture 
or Fathers. They were tired and glad to sit quiet awhile in the cloister in the (brief) interval 
between duties, merely to rest: without applying themselves to extra-official duties of per- 
sonal piety. And this going on day after day, from year’s end to year’s end, and for life: 
this was so with the rank and file of the very large community of that monastery. No, it 
seems to me that (omitting the personal case of the very exceptional man) — and even so I 
at least can recall no Cluniac who has left by sermons, or book of “spiritual” piety, written 
testimony that such men there were — Cluny as it has developed by the 12th century, and 


during that century, was not a place in which the “spiritual sense”? would, or could be ex- 
pected to, flourish. 


‘This seems to be an extraordinarily sensitive analysis of what happens when the 


‘In the Prymer; Liturgica Historica, p. 228. 
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Liturgy becomes, if one may coin a word, “Clunyiacal.” It is probably a description 
of the type of excessive attention to ritual matters which the American lecturer al- 
ready referred to thinks existed in Spain. And yet every one who has studied or is con- 
cerned about the American liturgical movement must surely realize that this is a 
parody of what that movement envisages. Certainly there need be no fear that the 
Church in America has gone too far in this direction! When one considers how few 
Benedictine houses in America to-day find time for the recitation of the Divine Office, 
as a community, at the regular canonical hours, one can realize how little danger 
there is of our ever having too much interest in the Liturgy. 

Indeed in these days when social action is the keynote of every enterprise, it would 
seem that a revived interest in the Liturgy is the obvious need of the times. For the 
Liturgy is essentially a social and communal observance. And a greater interest in it 
must certainly lead to a greater social solidarity among Catholics. One has only to 
visit some country where the life of the people still centres around the Mass and the 
Sacraments, with less attention to special private devotions, to realize how great a 
force the Liturgy may be toward this very type of communal action so necessary for 
the problems of to-day and so much encouraged by recent pronouncements of the 
Holy See. There seems little likelihood that we need be alarmed at the possibility of 
any American “Cluniacensianism’’ for several generations to come. We have let the 
pendulum swing to the other extreme, an extreme which is historically less Catholic, 
perhaps, than the extreme which was to be found in the Abbey of Cluny. 


EVER since the establishment of LirurcicAL Arts, we have been confronted edi- 
torially with the problem of what attitude to take with regard to descriptions of 
contemporary buildings which we publish from time to time. Long custom has sanc- 
tioned a considerable degree of freedom of criticism in book reviews, in dramatic re- 
views, and in reviews of exhibitions of the fine arts. No such custom exists in the field of 
architectural criticism, and any measure of freedom in writing of this sort is at once 
attributed by those criticized either to professional jealousy or to personal spite. 
Since the purpose of LirurcicAL ARTs is to present those interested with information 
and principles to guide them in the construction and decoration of buildings, it seems 
obvious that a certain amount of friendly adverse criticism may from time to time be 
particularly helpful. And yet on every occasion when the magazine has published 
anything concerning a contemporary building which could be construed as critical, 
the imputation has been made that malice has lain at the root of the criticism. 
Naturally the imputation of malice is repulsive to us, since it can fairly be said 
that no professional considerations have had any weight with the editorial manage- 
ment of the magazine and since, indeed, the management has no professional concern 
in this matter whatever. And we still feel that a greater degree of freedom should exist 
than is common to-day. Of course architecture is unlike the other arts in that it is 
based upon a strict relation between a client and a practitioner, a relation which exists 
only to a far smaller degree in any other art. Often a practitioner feels that unfavorable 
criticism may have been occasioned by an element in the design over which he had 
little or no control. The architect is likewise prone to feel that adverse criticism will 
endanger his means of livelihood. Naturally one must guard against dispraise im- 
properly assigned, and one must be jealous lest any disproportionate loss of reputation 
be suffered because of some minor criticism. Lirurcicat Arts will always strive to 
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steer a careful course between these Scyllae and Caribdes which beset its voyage, but 
we feel that it is imperative that our descriptions of buildings continue to be written 
from a properly critical point of view. Otherwise our publication would become the 
organ of a mutual admiration society, and its very purpose would be defeated. 


THIS issue of Lrrurcicat Arts does not contain any of the departments usually in- 
cluded at the back of the magazine. This omission was made necessary because of the 
expense and exigencies of space required by our attempt to deal thoroughly with the 
questions of the baptistry, the baptismal font, and the other architectural and artistic 
appurtenances to the administration of the Sacrament of Baptism. Dr. Lallou of Saint 
Charles Seminary has contributed a discussion of the requirements of Baptism as it is 
generally administered to-day. Mr. Goettelmann, a member of the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture at the Catholic University and author of a recent thesis on The Baptistery of 
Fréjus, has contributed an historical article on baptistries. To this material we have 
added an explanatory note on our illustrations and an annotated bibliography of the 
subject. The illustrations are carefully arranged to cover all types of baptistries and 
fonts, and will, we hope, lead to a more exacting study and a more careful solution of 
the artistic and architectural problems arising from Baptism than have hitherto been 
the rule in our country. Would it not, indeed, be a fine thing if some day one of our 
cathedral churches or large parochial churches were to erect a separate baptistry, 
properly accoutred, if only to serve as a perpetual reminder of the importance and 
ancient dignity which surround this Sacrament? 

The other feature of the present issue is a description of the chapel erected in 
Torresdale, Pennsylvania, through the generosity of Mrs. Edward Morrell, to serve as 
a religious centre for women’s retreats. ‘The author of the description of this chapel is a 
member of the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. We likewise publish an 
article by Mr. Wellington J. A. Schaefer, which proposes a solution for the difficulties 
which confront many pastors in connection with the carrying out of the Liturgy. 
Mr. Schaefer is an architect practising in Chicago and employed by the firm of 
Graham, Anderson, Probst, and White. 


EARLY this fall the Liturgical Arts Society expects to conduct a small campaign 
for the purpose of raising funds to liquidate its deficit. The Society’s current operations 
are very nearly self-supporting, but the Society is burdened with a deficit from its 
early days which must be liquidated. We are, therefore, going to appeal to our sub- 
scribers to help us, and we trust that when they receive our appeal, they will lend us 
their aid. One way in which every subscriber can help immediately is by mentioning 
the magazine whenever he patronizes any of the magazine’s advertisers. Another way 
is to suggest to us the names of additional subscribers or other interested persons. 
‘The existence of a number of completely unauthorized subscription agents who 
are fraudulently selling subscriptions to LrrurcicaL Arts has come to our attention. 
Several members of the reverend clergy have been robbed in this way. May we once 
more state that we have absolutely no authorized agents, except Officers of the Liturg1- 
cal Arts Society and “catalogue agencies,” the latter of which deal exclusively with 
well known local persons. If, therefore, anyone you do not know offers to take your 
subscription to LirurcicaL Arts, do not hesitate to communicate with the authorities 
since it is prema facie evidence that you are dealing with a dishonest solicitor. : 
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Saint Michael’s Chapel, Torresdale 


WILLIAM PAGE HarBESsON 


J UST outside the confines of Philadelphia as you travel towards New York lies the 
district known as Torresdale. It is a fat and goodly territory that brings England to the 
mind, a country of pleasant upland and downland, of runnels of water and antique 
stone bridges, and here and there a picturesque tavern not new even in Revolutionary 
days. For many generations it has been a country seat of old Philadelphia families; 
long before the time of resorts and heavy travel, a convenient and salutary spot whither 
one might drive after a day’s toil in the heated city. Large estates were the rule in this 
land — people lived spaciously in those older days. Nicholas Biddle, who established 
the classic tradition in America, built himself a temple near the placid Delaware, and 
the Drexel and Morrell families had estates near the Poquessing Creek among acres 
that old Horace would have loved as he loved his Sabine farm. 

Several years ago Mrs. Morrell converted the family mansion into a retreat, so 
that tired folk might escape not only from the physical stress of the Babylon nearby, 
but likewise from the mental turmoil of the workaday world into the peace of the 
sanctuary, and find both the medicine that Wordsworth found in nature and the heal- 
ing quiet of the Church. The old dwelling is of the mansard type beloved in the Civil 
War days, substantial and dignified, in a setting of magnificent old trees — the family 
have always been lovers of the land; they know that God made the first garden — and 
age-old hedges of yew. Outside it is still the amiable habitation of old; the changes 
have been internal. The first two floors were converted into a Chapel; the third, into a 
hostel for the pilgrims of quiet. 

Now this generosity is being carried still further. The house has been dedicated 
entirely to the physical wants of those seeking retreat, and a chapel has been erected 
for their devotion in the old garden. It has a lovely situation, this Chapel: a green hill 
with a noble prospect and a sense of remoteness from the world. And though the fabric 
has just been achieved, it has an air of age, partly because of the venerable setting and 
partly because of the art which its architect, Mr. George I. Lovatt, has put into it. 


THE chapel is of brick. Now brick is a tricky material. It is a good servant, but a bad 
master. Some buildings using it as their expression seem always forbidding and glar- 
ingly new in spite of the years. Contrariwise one recalls dwellings of this same material 
that in a short while have developed a beautiful mellowness, and become part of the 
gardens about them. Here a James River brick was chosen, of yellowish pink, a com- 
fortable color that recalls Virginia manor houses — or is it the old Churches of Italy? 
— perhaps both in a way. In fact, the first impression a stranger takes away with him 
is a harmony of tone, a ruddiness, a warmth, that no mere stone can give. 

But certainly the second impression is of harmonious mass. The style is Early 
Christian, known of old as Basilican. No one who has visited Rome will ever quite 
forget the charm of its oldest churches. Santa Maria in Cosmedin is the chiefest of 
these, an irregular group of gables and tower hard by the Tiber. It seems to have 
grown up spontaneously and achieved grace in growing, for it lives in perfect accord 
with the classic ruins before it and the old stucco houses behind; a part of them all, 
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yet the crown of all, as if it were not for an age, but for all time. A peaceful place. And 
peace hovers likewise over the haven at Torresdale. There is no sense of restless aspira- 
tion as in the Gothic; rather, the simple piety of the Fathers. Is it only a figment of the 
imagination that to a layman Gothic suggests theology, and Romanesque, faith? 
Georgian would have been fitting in its way, for it would have expressed Colonial 
dignity and the beginnings of the Church in America. Gothic would have been happy, 
suggesting Saint Bernard and the ecstasy of the old abbeys. But this is the happiest of 
all, for it carries the mind back through nineteen centuries to the faith once delivered 
to the first saints, who prayed and sang in houses of God akin to this one. 

The building is simple in plan: a nave with its attendant aisles, rounded apse at 
the eastern end, and the bell tower beside the apse. Early Christians, reared as they 
were in the Classic tradition and taking over the Roman basilicas for their pristine 
churches, retained much of the classic feeling that is associated with Greece and Rome 
— the love of comfortable horizontal lines, the sense of rest, of complete absence of 
effort. Here only the vertical sweep of the campanile breaks the horizontal expression, 
like a tall cypress in Italy in a grove of umbrella pines, the two most beautiful trees on 
earth. Classic, too, is the sense of restraint, of broad wall spaces untroubled by orna- 
ment. Windows are set flush with the walls, the beauty of the walls existing in the fine 
proportion of the windows themselves and their relation to the spaces back of them. 
Only a string course at the eaves and one band of vertically arranged brick in the 
clerestory vary the quiet and help the artful play of light and shadow. The quiet that 
is the spiritual purpose of the chapel has its upward and visible expression everywhere. 


THE usual method of approach is from the southwest, which gives you not only the 

agreeable composition of the entire building but also the charm of the western 

facade (page 65). An arcaded porch lies at the base of this front. This, as all familiar 

with church history know, is in conformity with ancient tradition; for the old churches 

were always possessed of a narthex, sometimes a courtyard with a portico, sometimes 

merely a porch, where worshippers who had not yet been received as “‘faithful’’ could 

see and hear Mass. But it serves an artistic purpose as well, mitigating the severity of 
the principal entrance, and a very useful one likewise, since it offers protection against 

the rigors of the mercurial Philadelphia weather. The five arches of the porch are 

echoed in the clerestory by a group of five windows in a gable completely unadorned 

otherwise than by a cross of brick over these selfsame windows, to carry the eye - 
toward the peak and fill quietly the gable’s point. 

All of the loveliness lies in just proportion, and in harmonious color: the soft yel- 
low stone in the columns of the porch, the yellow pink of the brick, and the old pink 
of the tiles. This harmony persists if you take your way about the church. You notice 
on the south side the beautiful little pulpit in the angle between the nave and the bell 
tower (page 65) and the beauty of the tower itself, severely simple in its lower reaches 
light and airy in the gallery at the top, significant again — surely this is not just fancy 

-— of the growth of Christian life. The east end presents another fine grouping: the 
campanile again, this time with the apse, which most people would pick out as the 
loveliest amenity of the shrine, perfect in its proportions, divided with brick pilasters 
with carved stone caps into panels harboring beautiful windows placed well up toward 
peraes Anyone can feel the beauty of all this; only an architect could describe it 
poy: 
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The north front is more varied than the south. Here you find the cloister which 
eventually will connect the chapel with the old house, and the semi-octagonal baptis- 
try, an agreeable composition of roof-lines. And so around to the front again, your 
whole tiny journey filling you with the sense of the other-worldliness of the place and 


its complete serenity. 


THIS sense of the world beyond is even more marked within, as it should be. You pass 
through the western door into a nave that by its nice proportion seems larger than it 
actually is. Warm yellow is the keynote of color; the walls seem old; they seem like- 
wise to harbor sunlight. Pillared arcades in unbroken array lead the eye gradually to 
the sanctuary, the soul of the church, and to the windows of the apse, whose broad 
bands of primary color suggest the rising sun. 

Everything is simple. But simple without bareness. God’s plenty of variety is here 
— the fantastic capitals by themselves would cause delight. It is, you would say, a pure 
basilica with all of the features of the old basilica. There is no transept. The arcades 
support a clerestory of quiet wall spaces, whose windows are filled with mellow glass 
that is simply a deepening of the tone of yellow of the wall. And the roof is of simple 
open beams. One cannot help comparing this interior with so many of your modern 
churches that seem almost too splendid; assertive in their richness like over-florid 
music at Mass, and achieving in the end, no matter how well chosen their ornament, a 
certain glacial quality. Do you remember Saint Paul’s at Rome, rebuilt too well, 
much too well, in the early years of the last century? 

The eye is led naturally to the sanctuary divided laterally into two stages: the ear- 
lier one on almost the same level as the nave and separated from it by a beautiful low 
screen and a pair of cunningly wrought gates; the farther one raised high above, as in 
North Italian churches, so that the symbol of placing the Most Holy Place above the 
rest of the world is echoed by the purely architectural merit of setting the Tabernacle 
where it can easily be seen (page 68). A flight of steps just below the high altar gives 
into a vaulted crypt, the burial place for the donors. On either side of the stairway a 
little sienna marble altar, with tall panel-like reredos, seems to tie together the upper 
and lower levels, the panels acting as posts for the sanctuary rail. They do more than 
that too. Their vertical lines supplement and accent the lines of the baldachino; you 
have the idea of a pyramidal form with the two small altars forming the base, and the 
canopy of the high altar, the top. 

Access to the high altar is achieved by stairs at the sides, not visible from the nave 
and apparent only in the mounting window openings of the lower sanctuary walls. 

__ Here, very properly, there is splendor. The altar, away from the wall as in primi- 
tive Christian churches, is of blood-red Numidian marble, with a message that even 
he who runs may read. The reredos culminates in the most beautiful ornament in the 
church: a tabernacle so beautifully wrought that its details delight the curious 
examiner, yet so strong in its outline that its silhouette against the window at the back 
is easily the most marked accent in the entire interior. Over the altar, again according 
to early usage, 1s a magnificent baldachino supported by Romanesque columns; and 
the vaulting or dome underneath its canopy is enriched with precious Venetian 
mosaics. Ornament is in order here, a fitting shrine for the Sacred Host. 

Have you ever visited a room so harmonious in its proportion and decoration that 
your first impression was one of mere pleasure, a pleasure fully explained and entirely 
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apparent only after repeated visitations? Such is your feeling with regard to this chapel 
dedicated to Saint Michael, whose effigy you may see on the west wall as you stand 
near the altar (page 68). Details begin to come to you as you tarry, or retrace your 
steps. Perhaps the most notable of these second thoughts is the filling of the window 
spaces. Old basilicas were lighted by slabs of alabaster, pierced by little circles or 
squares for both light and air. In this fane of the northland, where such a scheme is 
impossible, the old feeling has been caught in a novel and happy fashion. Glass is em- 
ployed, giving the advantage of rich color. But in front of the glass a richly modeled 
screen — you might almost call it a screen — of lead gives the light a fine pattern by 
day and by night, a silver formal richness against the black of the dead window, thus 
filling with beauty spaces that at vesper hour are ordinarily cold and void. This work 
was executed by Mr. Oliver Smith of Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania. 
Memorable too are the side altars and the lovely little baptistry (page 67). In this 

last the cover of the font is a late Renaissance bronze portraying the first baptism, a 
treasure from the family home nearby. It gives a pleasant personal touch; in fact, one 
of the joys of the chapel — and here again it is more like Europe than America — is 
just this sense of a shrine that shall house as part of its fittings treasures, loved things, 
of him who builded it. So a rare ivory crucifix, candelabra on either side of the altar, 
flower vases, little mosaics in the chapels — all come from the great house over the 
way, and represent many lands and times dwelling here together in perfect harmony 
of spirit. 

ae is written that our Lord one time, when people did not understand him and 
sought to make him a worldly king, drew away into the mountains “by Himself, alone.” 
He felt the need we all need of withdrawal and prayer. And the Church that is 
His living exponent has set aside these places of retreat that we may follow His ex- 
ample and come away renewed in faith. It is hard to imagine a shrine more uplifting 
than this one, where nature as well as a generous and spiritual patron, and an architect 
who appreciates both and carries their spirit into final physical perfection, have 
wrought so well to express the beauty of holiness. 
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An Altar Society of Wider Scope 


WELLINGTON J. A. SCHAEFER 


WE ARE growingly conscious, in the Church in America, of an increased apprecia- 
tion of art by the general public. Some indication of this increased interest in the 
externals of ceremonial, as well as in its inner significance, lies in the recent establish- 
ment in the Archdiocese of San Francisco of a Liturgical Commission and in the very 
existence of the Liturgical Arts Society itself. 

In many of our larger seminaries, the ceremonies of the Church are carried out 
with complete liturgical exactitude. In some of the cathedrals, the offices are beauti- 
fully solemnized every Sunday, and not merely at pontifical functions. The Archbishop 
of Saint Louis has recently urged his pastors to introduce sanctuary choirs, even though 
it involve utilizing space now occupied by certain front pews. In the great Cathedral 
of New York, the pews were not long ago re-spaced, at no loss of seating capacity, to 
permit greater area for the sanctuary choir. The Motu Proprio is becoming more gen- 
erally known and understood, and proper ecclesiastical music is gradually taking 
the place of that which is entirely inappropriate. 

Certain regular establishments are, indeed, models of liturgical observance; 
notably the Paulist Church in New York City, and the Dominican Church of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer in the same place. Examples of the same type could be cited from all 
over the country. In many new churches, designed by architects with appreciation 
of the beauty which arises from simple observation of the rubrics, we find a powerfully 
concentrated accentuation of the high altar. The eye is drawn, not to a great spreading 
bulk of white marble in the sanctuary which overwhelms the altar table, but to the 
altar table itself. Placed directly on the altar are the crucifix and the six liturgical 
candlesticks, containing their tall wax candles. The whole arrangement creates a 
magnificent visual unity with the ministers of the solemn rites. In some of these new 
churches, a liturgical choir has been added to the sanctuary, giving the high altar a 
deeper setting and enhancing the solemn functions by the presence of a large number 
of men and boys in cassock and surplice. A door is always provided from the sacristy 
to the body of the church to permit a processional entrance whenever it is appropriate. 

When we compare them with fully-developed rubrical examples, our typical old- 
fashioned sanctuaries often seem almost beyond redemption. And yet the habit so 
common with artistic enthusiasts of pronouncing our old-fashioned sanctuaries hope- 
lessly tawdry and unamenable to the principles of the rubrics does much harm. It 
is completely demonstrable that these sanctuaries can usually be made to serve the 
Liturgy with some degree of success by the very simple expedient of a sincere analysis 
of the artistic principles which lie in the requirements of the rubrics, and the fearless 
following out of these principles. That the public response to this rejuvenation will, in 
the long run, be favorable has been amply demonstrated. Every Catholic knows that 
the intrinsic validity of the Liturgy can in no way be affected by ceremonial. Cere- 
monial is, of course, never an end in itself; but it constitutes a kind of principle of 
order for the Liturgy, preserving it from formlessness and irreverence. 

Conversations with many laymen, all over the country, and discussions with 
them of the aesthetic principles which are contained in the rubrics lead me to believe 
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that in almost any parish there may be found laymen who would be only too eager to 
show an interest in these matters so practical that it will assure the clergy of the 
people’s renewed participation in the Mysterium and encourage priests in their very 
natural wish to increase the beauty and decorum of the sanctuary. 

Why would it not be possible for pastors to take advantage of lay interest in 
such matters by forming men’s altar guilds, the purpose of which shall be to increase 
popular knowledge of the Liturgy and to add to the dignity and propriety which should 
attend all ceremonies? Such altar guilds could serve a number of purposes. From 
among their members it would be easy to form small Gregorian scholae, which could 
take the place of the unfortunate sounds which now so often assault us from the rear. 
It has been amply shown, if only by such religious communities as the Benedictines of 
Solesmes, that fine voices are not necessary for such scholae. Another purpose of the 
altar guild might be the care of the sanctuary — surely more appropriate in the hands 
of men than of women. And, as detailed hereafter, such a guild can, at little expense, 
do a great deal toward making the sanctuary more fitting. Finally the educative 
effect on the congregation of such organizations would unquestionably be tremendous. 

Our churches need groups which will boldly depart from bad traditions so often 
perpetuated by present altar societies. It will be easy to right these unfortunate local 
customs if only we can come to realize that, no matter how deep-seated they may be 
in our minds as powerful, life-long memories, they are, in fact, mere accidents unre- 
lated to the pure theme. Often they arose from the malignant influences of a Protestant 
atmosphere.! Often they were carelessly conceived in the haste and poverty of pioneer 
days and then reinforced by the self-interest of commercial agencies. Such customs 
were further aggravated by the devastating bad taste of the nineteenth century. Its 
influence affected the sanctuary to such an extent that the proper ceremonial dignity 
of the high altar gave way to the lavish decoration of its surroundings, and necessary 
ceremonial appurtenances yielded place to extraneous elements in the fabric because 
there was rarely money sufficient for both. The obsession of the nineteenth century 
for extraneous magnificence, which naturally overlooked and overshadowed the 
sources of beauty lying concealed in the rubrics, was limitless. After its endless extrava- 
gance seemed impossible of further exaggeration, we actually outdid ourselves, and 
studded the sanctuary with colored electric lights, reinforced by great candelabra, 
urns, and additional statues! 

This overwhelming wave of popular bad taste, although undoubtedly passing, 
has left its mark in the minds of most people so deeply that many actually believe 
that its worst phases are purely Catholic, and are oblivious of the fact that they were 
characteristic of their time, and are now most often to be seen in our churches, merely 
because we are by nature slow to change. The hardest problem before us to-day is 
calmly to analyze our improper local customs in a practical way, and try to arrive at a 
means for their eradication. I am convinced that men’s altar societies can be a great 
force for good in this work. 


LET us for a moment consider the principles which underlie the rubrics. The visual 
intent of the Roman Rite is an achievement of massive simplicity. The aesthetic funda- 


1E.g. The use of the “mixed quartet” for the musical front of the altar, a practice traceable to the protestant 
parts of the Mass. The singing of vernacular hymns during conception of a “commemoration service,” rather than the 
the Mass (of course they are perfectly proper and Catholic Catholic concept of the Mass as an objective act. 
at other times). The representation of the Last Supper on the 
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mental of its forms, movement, and adornment is visual clarity, or what the artists 
call “readability.” The essential for readability is contrast, simplicity, and recogni- 
tion that the whole is greater than any of its component parts. In untechnical language 
we may say that a diamond is best displayed on a piece of black velvet, not on a piece 
of white silk. For example, in the Cathedral in New York the Cardinal Archbishop, 
when entering in scarlet cappa magna, is attended by gentlemen in black evening 
dress and by pages in black velvet. The sense of contrast is there beautifully illustrated. 

The general requirement for solemn functions is that inferior ministers be vested 
in black cassocks and, in some cases, linen surplices. This is obviously meant to aug- 
ment by contrast the splendor of the vestments of the sacred ministers. ‘The use of vari- 
colored cassocks and lace surplices by the minor officers is not only unrubrical, but 
defeats an aesthetic principle. 

The instructions for inferior ministers and for all other assistants in the sanctuary 
at solemn functions are models of elegant deportment; they are minutely defined in 
the readily available Baltimore Ceremonial. Altar societies which neglect to drill the 
servers in them to the letter are robbing the ceremonies of much solemnity and 
graciousness. 

The candlesticks with candles carried by acolytes are intended not merely to 
exist but to be seen. Their total height should not be less than forty-eight inches. 
To use small ones is as inappropriate as to use a cassock which is too short. 

A properly accented mensa with its rubrical factors boldly visible and coér- 
dinated is an easily comprehensible visual focus for the ceremony. On the other hand 
the eye cannot coérdinate the priests and attendants with the altar when the fancy 
work behind it engulfs the altar and confuses the rubrical factors. 

Completely to understand this proper Catholic accentuation of the altar, let us 
simply remember that the table and not the reredos behind it is the real altar, and 
that the altar is a part of the whole of the solemn rites. Every means should be em- 
ployed to effect a comprehensible visual unity in which extraneous things become 
backgrounds and never optical diversions. This can easily be accomplished. The 
majority of our altars are conceived as a visual unit with the reredos, and we have 
come to think of the reredos as a part of the altar. We are so accustomed to this situa- 
tion that to correct it is more of a sentimental than a physical problem; it is very easy 
to correct our thought, but hard to change our subconscious concept of an “‘altar.”’ 

We repeat that coérdinated visual clarity is the great essential, and that it is 
automatically obtained by following the intent of the rubrics and Roman authorities, 
which describe the ideal altar as being of natural stone, covered with certain plain 
white cloths and having a frontal. On this altar are to be placed at least two candle- 
sticks and a crucifix. The crucifix and candlesticks are kept in line. The tabernacle, 
if there is one, should be completely veiled. No permanent throne of exposition con- 
taining the crucifix is permitted. The rubrics further state that for all solemn func- 
tions except offices involving exposition of the Blessed Sacrament only four or six 
lights are required. A seventh candlestick is required when the Bishop of the Diocese 
pontificates. This beautiful rubrical altar underwent a sort of metamorphosis in our 
enthusiasm for the extraneous; and the reredos, instead of being a decoration, became 
the altar. Thus was basic simplicity overwhelmed by bad taste. 

According to our usual custom, the six lights are not at all codrdinated with the 
altar. They are usually tucked away on elevated steps and pedestals and are entirely 
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too small. In Europe we rarely see on the high altar of a large church the six candle- 
sticks with their candles of a total height of less than eight feet; nor are they often 
located higher than one step above the altar. This codrdination of the six lights to the 
altar table enriches and increases the ceremonial aspect of the altar, so that the proper 
focal point of the ceremony is more visually comprehensible. Furthermore these tall 
candles permit the extra candles proper for offices involving exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament to create a meet contrast. 


WHAT then, can our new altar society do to improve the sanctuary? Inasmuch as 
our altars are usually built against a reredos, with the tabernacle contiguous to the 
latter, we often cannot have a completely rubrical altar without some remodeling. 
But we can improve its ceremonial appearance enormously by increasing the propor- 
tion of the six lights and placing them either directly upon the altar or on a first 
gradine behind it. The size of the crucifix often needs to be increased, and it should be 
clearly visible above the top of the tabernacle, rather than being a tiny crucifix im- 
properly placed in a throne of exposition. Of course, if the throne of exposition is in- 
correctly built on top of the tabernacle, there is nothing to be done except to plan to 
remove it at the earliest opportunity. We can further veil the tabernacle at least on 
its front and sides if its construction does not permit the use of a true veil. Thus could 
we accent the rubrical appurtenances. The next step is to accent the altar table itself. 

Most of our altars are the same color as the reredos, which is usually white. If the 
reredos is of wood or plaster, it is possible to accent the altar by staining or gilding the 
reredos to a tone that will blend it into the tones of the walls of the sanctuary, leaving 
the altar and tabernacle white. This in no way robs the reredos of its richness. In fact, 
by accenting the altar and its rubrical factors the whole sanctuary is enriched, and 
essential visual harmony between altar and ceremony is gained. 

If, however, the altar and reredos are of marble, and it would seem improper to 
stain or gild the reredos, we have available to us the possibilities latent in the ante- 
pendium with which to accent the altar proper. The antependium, or frontal, is a 
piece of fabric placed over the front of the altar. Everyone is familiar with the majestic 
effect of the dark antependium used at requiems, and can readily imagine the effect 
of the antependium used at other seasons, especially if it is possible to have the chang- 
ing rubrical colors of the days and offices. The superiority in effect of the antependium 
to the carved white altar front with its nearly invisible fringe of lace is beyond dispute. 
If the changing colors cannot be afforded, at least an all-seasonal gold, or silver, or 
white frontal could be used, if not always, at least to mark great solemnities. This, 
together with a veiled tabernacle, produces surprisingly rich ceremonial effect. Of 
course the use of an all-season antependium makes it generally advisable to use an 
all-season tabernacle veil, and vice-versa. 

One may further accentuate the high altar by subduing the side altars. They can 
be stained to the color of the sanctuary walls, so that the main altar table shall be 
completely dominant in visual accent. All altar societies should know that a taber- 
nacle on more than one side altar is nearly always meaningless, and that the approxi- 
mate number of candles for a side altar is two, and never more than four, except for 
special devotions, or in case the Blessed Sacrament is reserved on the altar in question. 
The custom of dressing side altars as smaller repetitions of the high altar is an aesthetic 


and rubrical contradiction. 
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Although floral decoration on the altar is sanctioned by most liturgical authors, it 
is not strictly rubrical. The creators of our beautiful rites have given us all the essen- 
tials to a perfect whole, integrally sound and profoundly significant. If flowers are 
used they should never conceal, even partly, the rubrical furnishings of the altar and 
should always be of definitely unified color. Mixed colors produce a blurred effect and 
do not accomplish the object in view. 

The general lighting of the sanctuary should be entirely adequate to permit the 
celebrant to read the Missal. When it is not, an additional candle is far more appro- 
priate than an electric light. In no event is the unfortunate use of electric lights for 
decorative effect on the altar permissible. There is probably no practice in the list of 
current bad habits which detracts more from the dignity of liturgical observance. 
In other words: the only use our modern system of electric or gas lighting can have 
in our churches is a purely practical one. Properly designed lighting fixtures in the 
form of chandeliers or side brackets, as an integral part of the architectural design, 
for the sole purpose of lighting the building, are legitimate means to this practical end. 
Even the habit of throwing spotlights on the altar is often questionable. We need only 
witness the office of Tenebrae, with candle light in a darkened church, to prove that 
natural effects in the ancient rites can never be equalled by artificial. 

In discussing the application of the rubrics to the sanctuary there is one more 
item which illustrates their infallible appropriateness. Frequently, and even in re- 
cently constructed churches, we find the seat for the sacred ministers so elaborate as 
to be not only inconvenient for the proper arrangement of vestments when the min- 
isters are seated, but disproportionate in richness to the temporary throne erected on 
the occasion of a visit from the Bishop of the Diocese. The rubrics say that the min- 
ister’s bench should be a simple bench, and not separate seats with arms and high 
backs, nor should it be elevated on a platform. 

When altar societies undertake recommendations in regard to improving the 
sanctuary, especially recommendations involving color and proportion, the advice of 
a person of trained artistic ability should be obtained. Someone in every parish will 
know just such a person, and it will be found that trained artists delight in giving 
assistance in these matters. It is a great pity that such advice has generally been given 
by untrained persons. Being a priest or a religious does not necessarily endow one with 
trained artistic knowledge, unless the individual has seriously studied aesthetics. 

In the renovation of a church, which occurs from time to time, the decorators, 
when they are lacking in liturgical knowledge, should be guided toward liturgical 
accentuation rather than toward a drab unimaginative lack of consideration of the 
true Catholic quality, which can only be had through an unconfused knowledge of 
the importance of telling coérdination between altar and ceremony. This means above 
all a dramatic accentuation of the high altar table and its rubrical appurtenances 
rather than a scattered lavishness which completely disregards these elements, Surely 
as it becomes more and more apparent that the people really desire their true heritage, 
commercial agencies will coéperate. They will automatically improve the quality and 
design of their work. Some are already acting with deference to the rubrics, but they 
are nearly all guilty of attempting to “sell” too much in the wrong places. 


LET us present a picture of High Mass in its original conception, as opposed to the 
usual action. As we enter the ideal church, the eye is drawn to the table of the high 
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altar, upon which stand in massive prominence six great candlesticks with their wax 
candles. An equally prominent crucifix is in the central position. The color of the day 
1s green; therefore the tabernacle in front of the crucifix is veiled with, and the front 
of the altar is draped with, a richly embroidered fabric predominantly green in color. 

All the rest of the sanctuary, including the throne of exposition and the embellish- 
ments surrounding it, are of a darker hue, like the walls. The altar and its liturgical 
appurtenances absolutely dominate the scene. At the appointed hour is heard a 
stately hymn: from a door at the side of the church emerges a choir of boys and men 
in surplice and cassock, led by censor and boat-bearer and two acolytes bearing 
massive candlesticks holding the tall lighted candles. Following the choir are six boys 
who will later, at the Sanctus, carry in lighted torches. Last in the procession are the 
deacon and sub-deacon, in green and gold dalmatic and tunic, followed by the 
celebrant in green and gold cope. 

The choir takes its place on each side of the sanctuary. The Asperges begins, is 
first given to those on either side of the sanctuary and then to the congregation. The 
celebrant next changes from green and gold cope to green and gold chasuble, and the 
Mass commences. The ministers and attendants, whenever passing from the bench 
to the altar, salute the groups of assistants on either side of the sanctuary. As the 
Asperges was ceremoniously given to all in the sanctuary, so with the incense. At the 
Agnus Dei, the “‘kiss of peace’? does not end with the sub-deacon, but is graciously 
passed on down to the smallest choir-boy in the sanctuary. 

At the Sanctus, six torches are borne in. No extra candles are lighted on the altar 
at this time, because to have them there now would rob the evening service of Bene- 
diction of its contrast. When we go later to Benediction, we find the altar garnished 
with the extra candles which the Church requires to honor the exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament. And it is part of the ritual to have visual changes for different 
offices. 

In this church a major feast day would be marked by the presence of a cross- 
bearer between the two acolytes proceeding the choir at the processional, and by the 
procession passing down the side aisle and up the centre aisle. The fullness and co- 
ordinated simplicity of the above is not the special usage of the few churches where we 
see it in this country. It is simply the full Roman ceremony for High Mass with the 
inevitable massive quality which ensues when all the rubrical requirements. are 
recognized. 


IT IS perhaps needless to describe here the typical functioning of our average altar 
society. But we can restate the abuses which altar societies could so easily remedy: 
the incomplete etiquette of those in the sanctuary, excepting the ministers; the altar 
table with minimized and uncoérdinated liturgical accoutrements, further minimized 
by improperly arranged flowers and electrical embellishments; the acolytes dressed so 
gaudily and so variously as to eclipse or cloud the richness of the Mass vestments; 
candlesticks, carried by the acolytes, which are so small as not to be seen; lastly, the 
cope for the Asperges not of the color of the Mass vestments — in brief, an utter loss 
of the clean-cut and massive character which the Roman Rite supposes. 

Once our altar societies see the difference between the real and the supposed 
improvements which their negligence perpetuates there will be no question in our 
minds about the statement which was once made to the effect that the simple showing 
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forth of the Roman Rite was a lost art in the United States. When these latent truths 
are revived, Sunday High Parochial Mass, which the Church intended to be the 
popular one, would not be looked upon as merely long, and therefore to be avoided. 
If anyone doubts this statement, he should see the crowds at High Mass at churches 
such as Saint Paul the Apostle in New York City and listen to the comments made 
while leaving by both Catholic and non-Catholic visitors. 

In the study of these matters, let us remember that the aesthetic plan as developed 
in the rubrics of the Roman Rite was formulated by men who were supreme artists, 
How can we hope to improve on their admirable plan? We must firmly believe that 
their taste was so superior to ours, as demonstrated in our local interpretations, that 
we would benefit tremendously by harking back to their original conception. The 
human mind and eye become quickly accustomed to cheapened and second-rate 
effects, but that same human eye can be very quickly turned back to sincere apprecia- 
tion of perfection, if we only make the effort. We have nothing new to create; it has 
all been given to us in its finest and sincerest form. Is it not clear that by sheer re- 
dundance we are destroying the clarity and beauty of our liturgical heritage? 

When these evident truths have been revived, it will become growingly evident 
that it is more important to spend money and effort on ceremonial accoutrement than 
on scattered decorations. The one unalterable rule for elegance in the sanctuary is 
that nothing can possibly replace, nor augment, the aesthetic power of ceremony 
adequately adorned with its own lawful adjuncts. 

Those who comprise the parish society, which should be the guardians of these 
ancient precepts, can with good will and with the assurance that it is in the blood of 
our people to appreciate such things assist our Bishops and priests in their wishes to 
bring about a rebirth of the external beauty of the rites, and further the proud position 
of the Church in our country. 

With this in mind, then, let us suggest an altar society of greater scope which 
would embrace, besides its present activities, the study of the visual potentialities of 
the rubrics by reading, observation, and by visiting establishments where points in 
question are demonstrated. It should pass on such acquired information to others, so 
that the latent appreciation which is in all Catholics will be revived and galvanized 
into action. Such an altar society might well organize methods of raising money for 
the slight expense of the end in view. It would also seem advisable that such a Society 
contain, beside the necessary fiscal officers and practical assistants, the offices of 
master of ceremonies and of sacristan. , 

It is suggested that the master of ceremonies should be completely read in the 
ceremonies of the Church for all the occasions usual to his parish and as clearly ex- 
plained in the Baltimore Ceremonial and in Fortescue’s Ceremonies of the Roman Rite 
Described. He should be authorized by the pastor to be in undisputed command of the 
drilling of acolytes and all ceremonial and processions. He should explain to visiting 
priests who come to assist as ministers at special functions any etiquette which he 
might believe to be unobserved if not noted. His prime duty would be to institute a 
parish tradition for complete and punctilious Roman ceremonial on the part of all 
who assist the priests in the sanctuary. 

For the sacristan it is suggested that aside from being responsible for the care of 
all the moveables used in the ceremonials, he be, with authority from the pastor, in 
undisputed command of all decorations for special occasions. If possible, he should be 
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a person of trained artistic ability, but if not, he should establish contact with such a 
person and be willing to follow competent advice when occasion demanded. His 
prime duty would be to see that special decorations, despite preconceived popular or 
commercial notions, be always secondary to rubrical matters and in nothing but 
authentic good taste. He should be sufficiently read in the rubrics to be in constant 
accord with the master of ceremonies. 

In the formation of such an ideal altar society, we must frankly face some few 
difficulties lying outside the great inertia of local custom. Many odds and ends in the 
sanctuary and on the altar, which might be removed to other positions, or replaced, 
are gifts and as such are considered inviolable. The solution of this difficulty will re- 
quire a patient and tactful explanation and perhaps visits to establishments where 
points in question are demonstrable. 

There is a strange sentiment that some of these liturgical beauties smack of 
Anglicanism. It should be needless to say in this respect that nothing Post-Reforma- 
tion is under consideration. Some pastors have even feared that such restorations were 
snobbish: a growing interest in aesthetic movements will eliminate any question of 
sincerity. The ancient aesthetic precepts are so different from the accustomed local 
interpretations, which reflect our industrial chaos, that they will appear strange at 
first glance. But their desirability will be immediately comprehended and deeply 
appreciated. 
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SECOND only to her concern for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the cult of the 
Blessed Eucharist has been the constant care of the Church for the administration of 
Baptism. The earliest detailed description of the Mass, that contained in the letter of 
Saint Justin Martyr,! written to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, about the middle of the 
second century, gives us also an account of the rite of Baptism in the Primitive Church. 
These two sacraments, Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, are constantly associated in 
the works of the early Fathers, the first being considered the necessary initiation for 
the reception of the latter. 

While in the beginning Baptism was conferred by immersion in natural streams 
of running water, the earliest of patristic documents, that known as the Didache 
Duodecim Apostolorum, a late first century document, makes reference to Baptism with 
water outside its natural Jocus as well as Baptism’ conferred by infusion rather than 
immersion.? Total immersion, therefore, was not, as is often thought, the universal 
practice of the primitive Church. In the early Church, baptism was usually carried 
out in the open at some stream or pool; so that the method was for the catechumen 
and the baptizer to stand together in the water and for the latter to pour the water on 
the head of the former with some small cup, or shell. The earliest representations of 
Baptism in the Catacombs show that the method then used in Rome was that which 
has just been described. ; 

With the development of Christian architecture, following the period of perse- 
cution, comes the erection of baptistries with permanent fonts, along with churches 
with fixed tables of Sacrifice. Thus we still can see the baptistry amid the ruins of 
Timgad in North ‘Africa (page 86) and the later one, gorgeous in its mosaics, the 
fifth century structure, at Ravenna, Italy. Still later, the famous baptistry at Florence, 
and the equally celebrated structure at Pisa, containing the pulpit of Niccolo Pisano, 
remain as evidences (page 87) of the continued solicitude of the Church for a proper 
milieu for the administration of Baptism. 

In view of the dignity of the Sacrament and the constant care of the Church in 
the provision of fitting surroundings for the conferring of Baptism, it is to be deplored 
that to-day in many churches we find Baptism administered in some makeshift 
fashion, with a pitcher and a basin, usually at the altar rail, which is intended for the 
reception of Holy Communion, either because the church possesses no font or because 
the font itself is so situated or so constructed that it is not available for the use for 
which it was intended. 

The legislation of the Church concerning the administration of Baptism is found 
in the Codex Juris, in the Roman Ritual, and in various decisions of the Roman 
Congregations. First of all, in the Codex Juris,* we find the following laws concerning 


1The English translation of Saint Justin Martyr and tion in the Loeb Classical Library, The Apostolic Fathers, 
other early Fathers has been published in the Ante-Nicene Putnam’s, New York. 
Christian Library, edited by Alex. Roberts and Jas. Don- %See A Commentary on Canon Law, Reverend P. Chas. 


aldson and published by T. & T. Clark Edinburgh Au i i 

: : ; gustine, O.S.B., D.D., B. Herder Book C 
* Cf. Didache, Cap. VII, 2, 3. The Didache (or Teach- Louis. a ae a 
ing) of the twelve Apostles, is available in English transla- 
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the place of Baptism: Canon 773: The proper place for the administration of solemn 
Baptism Is a baptistry in a church, or a public oratory. Canon 774: Revoking and 
condemning any practice or privilege to the contrary, every parish church should 
have its baptismal font. 

In the Retuale Romanum, Title II, Cap. 1, 46, we find, in addition to the above 
cited canons of the Code, a provision requiring that the baptismal font be of becoming 
form and material, that it be railed off and provided with a cover to exclude dust, 
etc., and that it be closed with lock and key. It is recommended also that a represen- 
tation of Saint John the Baptist in the act of baptizing Our Lord be placed on the font, 
where it can easily be done. A translation of this section of the Roman Ritual follows: 
“The place of Baptism (baptisterium) is to be properly situated, of becoming shape and 
of solid material, and one which is well adapted to hold water, becomingly orna- 
mented, and surrounded by a railing, closed with lock and key, and so well covered 
that dust and dirt will not enter, and on it, where such decoration is feasible, there 
should be a picture or a statue of Saint John the Baptist baptizing Christ.” 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites has decided that, except in cases of necessity, 
the sacristy should not be used regularly for the administration of Baptism.‘ Among the 
questions proposed to the Sacred Congregation of Rites by the Archbishop of Santiago 
in Chile, we find the following: ‘“‘Where such is the custom, is it lawful to administer 
solemnly the Sacrament of Baptism in the sacristy of the cathedral?’’ To which the 
Sacred Congregation answered, under date of March 14, 1861, ‘“‘No, unless there is 
a good reason, approved by the Archbishop.” 

Following the instructions of Saint Charles Borromeo, liturgical writers gen- 
erally favor the erection of the baptismal font, in churches where there is no separate 
baptistry, near the door of the church and on the Gospel side. As the preliminary 
ceremonies of Baptism are supposed to be performed in the vestibule of the church, 
“ad limen ecclesiae’’ (the threshold of the church), the candidates being led to the font 
after some of the introductory exorcisms, the situation near the door is of practical 
importance, though we fear that the custom of performing these initial ceremomies at 
the door of the church is more honored in the breach than in the observance. The 
Ritual supposes that in the administration of Baptism, priest and candidate progress 
through three places in the church, beginning ‘‘ad limen ecclesiae,” i.e., in the porch 
or the narthex, from which the priest, laying his stole on the candidate, leads him into 
the church, at the “‘N. Ingredere in templum Dei . . .” (N. enter thou into the temple 
of God . . .). The second part of the ceremony takes place in the nave of the church, 
some place at least outside the enclosure of the baptistry, which is entered only after 
that part of the rite has been performed, where the violet stole is changed for one 
white in color. Consequently, it is quite incorrect to perform all the ceremony in one 
place, especially if that place is not the baptistry, but the sacristy,.or the sanctuary 
near the altar rail. 


IN THE construction of baptismal fonts, the following details seem worthy of con- 

sideration. The font should contain a tank sufficiently ample to hold baptismal water 

in quantity large enough to serve the purposes of the parish during the long interval 

between Pentecost Eve of one year to Holy Saturday of the following year. (Another 

arrangement is shown in the cupboard in the baptistry of the Church of Saint Philip 
4S.C.R. 3104, 9. 
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Neri, New York City, illustrated on page 83.) It is presumed, of course, that in accord- 
ance with the law of the Church, the blessing of the font is performed twice a year, on 
the two Saturdays just mentioned. This receptable should be hollowed out in the 
stone of which the font is made, unless the material is too porous. It seems less proper 
to have the actual tank a metal affair fitted into a cavity of the font, although such a 
metal container can be kept very clean by having it gilded. There is nothing con- 
trary to the rubrics in having the entire font of a solid material, of lead or bronze, as 
is the Hildesheim font (and its copy in Buckfast Abbey) illustrated on page 89. 

Cleanliness is difficult to maintain in any kind of font owing to the mixture of 
holy oils with the water during the ceremony of blessing, the result being a green de- 
posit which settles on the sides of the font. There seems to be no objection to using a 
very small quantity of oil at the blessing, nor to later absorbing that which settles on 
the top of the water and gathers around the edge of the font, using cotton for this pur- 
pose, the cotton being later dried and burned and the ashes thrown in the sacrarium. 
The oil has served its consecrating purposes by being poured in during the ceremony, 
and a sufficient quantity will always remain, even after the absorption, of which we 
have just spoken, has been performed. 

Besides the cavity for the baptismal water, there should be a space provided into 
which the water may flow as it is poured over the head of the candidate. When bap- 
tism by immersion was replaced by baptism by infusion, particularly when small 
children were baptised, the font was altered slightly. The font itself became smaller, . 
and another receptacle was placed at the side to receive the water which was poured 
on the head of the infant. The fonts we see to-day are simplified versions of this ar- 
rangement. The two ancient fonts reproduced on page 84, suggest interesting possi- 
bilities in design. This cavity should have a pipe communicating directly with a dry 
well which is not connected in any way with other piping or fixtures. This arrange- 
ment is necessary so that the water used in the administration of the Sacrament will 
flow directly to the place which is destined to receive it. We again presume that every 
church is provided with a sacrarium in the baptistry, as well as one in the sacristy, 
for disposing of materials after they have served their sacred uses.* 

The cover of the font must naturally be capable of removal and, when in place, 
it is to be locked to the main structure of the font. Perhaps the most convenient ar- 
rangement is to have the cover suspended from the ceiling or from the baldachino 
over the font, chains with a counterbalancing weight being used for this purpose. An 
Seas mechanism for controlling the raising of the lid of the font is shown on page 
9 5. 

Although Saint Charles Borromeo would have the holy oils used in Baptism kept 
enclosed in the cover of the font, this arrangement seems to us rather awkward, and 
we should prefer the installation of an ambry on the wall of the baptistry for the cus- 
tody of these oils.’ Another cupboard should be provided for the other things needed 
for the ceremony; the vessel with the salt, the shell used for dipping out the water, the 
white cloth to be imposed on the head of the candidate, the towels for the drying of 
the head of the candidate and the hands of the priest, the cotton to wipe off the places 
anointed, the candle, and a pad and pencil to note what is to be entered into the 


5 Roman Ritual, Title II, Cap. 1, 2 ™The construction of the cu i i 
ual, ‘T , Cap. pboard in the baptistry of 
* It was described in detail in Vol. II, No. 4, page 209of the Church of Saint Philip Neri, New York City, offers 
LitrurcIcaL ArTs. _another alternative. 
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baptismal register. In the same cupboard, if convenient, the surplice and the stoles 
may be kept. There should also be a small table standing near the font to hold the 
articles needed during the performance of the ceremony. 

The baptistry should be separated from the body of the church by a grille or a 
railing. If there is no separate enclosure destined for this use, the font itself should be 
railed off, at least sufficient space being provided within the railing for the priest and 
the persons attending one candidate. If it can be arranged, provision should be made, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Ritual, for a picture or statue repre- 
senting the baptism of Our Lord. 

In designing a baptistry the designer may well remember that the level of the floor 
should be one step, or else three steps, below that of the narthex or the nave to recall 
the baptism of Our Lord in the Jordan. “‘And it came to pass, in those days Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized by John in the Jordan. And forthwith 
coming up out of the water, he saw the heavens opened, and the Spirit as a dove descend- 
ing, and remaining on him.” (Mark i. 9-10.) Saint Charles Borromeo points out that 
this arrangement also calls to mind the image of a sepulchre. The old tradition of an 
octagonal shape for the baptistry comes from the symbolic association of the number 
eight with regeneration. 

In the past, once the ceremony of Baptism was performed, it was deemed advis- 
able to give the complement to the Christian initiation in the baptistry itself, and so 
the neophytes were given Holy Communion. Consequently ancient baptistries often 
contained altars such as those in the baptistries of Pisa and Florence. 
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CUPBOARD IN THE BAPTISTRY OF THE CHURCH 
OF SAINT PHILIP NERI, NEW YORK CITY, SHOW- 
ING AN INGENIOUS AND PRACTICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF ALL REQUIRED ELEMENTS FOR A 
BAPTISTRY OF LIMITED AREA 


4cks (2) Clean linen and cotton. (3) Desk, pen and ink. (4) Sur- 

OS eave, é pera ieg (6) Storage tank for blessed water. (7) Safe for 

baptismal records, etc. (8) aeclene se i ie linen and cotton. (Courtesy of 
ambusch. 
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(LEFT) FONT OF SAINT NICHOLAS OF MACHERIA. (RIGHT) FONT OF CHIRENS. 
FROM “REVUE DE L’ART CHRETIEN,” VOLUME IX, ARTICLE BY SAINT-ANDEOL 


Baptistries and Baptismal Fonts 
Photographs and Drawings 


SOME word of explanation is perhaps needed for the illustrative material which fol- 
lows. On this page are shown a number of line drawings, the captions of which are 
self-explanatory. The three pages immediately following show the development of the 
Baptistry as a separate building. With the introduction of infant Baptism, the need for 
a separate baptistry decreased considerably, and we begin to find the baptistry a small 
chapel forming a part of the church, and in some instances merely a section of the 
church or narthex containing a font and reserved for the administration of Baptism. 
Pages 88 to 93 illustrate fonts, occasionally with ciboria. An attempt has been made 
to classify these illustrations according to the design of the font. In each case an at- 
tempt has likewise been made to introduce modern examples which follow traditional 
shapes. Page 94 shows four modern German baptistries with their fonts. The page 
following shows four modern fonts, and the last page of illustrations show a number of 
American examples. It is perhaps noteworthy that all of these modern American ex- 
amples are derivative in style, whereas a number of the European, although adhering 
in a general way to traditional shapes, present a distinctly modern appearance. 

Acknowledgment is made on page 95 to all those 
who have helped the Editors to make possible this. 
illustrated section. 


PLAN OF BAPTISTRY AT FREJUS, FRANCE (PAGE 85) 


(1) Piscina. (2) Altar. (8-4) Minor side altars. (6) Bishop's throne. (6) Benches for t Mens. 
(7) Dolium, for the washing of the feet before the ys Reb of Reuttcne a Vener ariet 
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THE BAPTISTRY OF PONTIANUS IN THE CATACOMB OF PONTIANUS, ROME. THE PLACE OF THIS BAP- 
TISTRY HAD BEEN USED FOR CONFERRING THE SACRAMENT FROM VERY EARLY TIMES. THE DRAW- 
INGS HERE REPRODUCED ARE (LEFT) FROM PERRET’S WORK AND (RIGHT) THAT OF MARCHI 


DRAWINGS BY DR. PAUL A. GOETTELMANN SHOWING A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BAPTISTRY AT 
FREJUS FRANCE, WHICH DATES FROM APPROXIMATELY THE FIFTH CENTURY. THE ARRANGEMENT 
I 
SHOWN WAS INTENDED FOR BAPTISM BY IMMERSION. SEE PLAN, PAGE 84 
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(ABOVE) PISCINA OF BAPTISTRY AT TIMGAD, NORTH AFRICA 

AND (LEFT) INTERIOR OF BAPTISTRY AT DJEMILA, NORTH 

AFRICA. BOTH DATE FROM THE FOURTH OR FIFTH CENTURY. 
(BELOW) BAPTISTRY AT AQUILEJA, ITALY 
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(LEFT) INTERIOR OF THE BAPTISTRY AT PARMA, ITALY, SHOWING THE ALTAR, BAPTISMAL FONT AND 
CHOIR STALLS; THIRTEENTH CENTURY. (RIGHT) DRAWING SHOWING EARLY BAPTISTRY AT NOCERA, 
ITALY, FROM ISABELLE’S “LES EDIFICES CIRCULAIRES”’ 


THIRTEENTH CEN- 
AU RSYe BA, PUL SERA 
AND CATHEDRAL 
(CHS @Gie” JENA BME) EN 5 
TPALY 
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FONT AT FREUDENSTADT, 
GERMANY 


ON THIS PAGE ARE _ ILLUS- 
TRATED A SERIES OF STONE 
FONTS OF ROMANESQUE TYPE. 
THEY ALL DATE FROM THE 
ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
CENTURIES, WITH THE EXCEP- 
TION OF THAT AT MULHEIM, 
WHICH HAS JUST BEEN EXE- 


FONT AT GROTTAFERRATA, 
ITALY 


FONT AT BETLAN, SPAIN 


HONT VAT ERE CG KEIN © Rise 
GERMANY 


FONT IN DETROIT INSTITUTE 
OF FINE ARTS (FRENCH) 


CUTED BY PHE LITURGICAL 
ACADEMY OF THE ABBEY OF 
MARIA LAACH, RHEINLAND, 
GERMANY. THE DESIGN IS BY 
BROTHER RADBOD: TQ “THE 
LEFT OF THE ILLUSTRATION 
OF THIS FONT IS SHOWN A DE- 
TAIL OF ITS CARVED DECO- 
RATION. 


FONTINSAINT MARY’S CHURCH, 
MULHEIM, GERMANY 


FONT IN HILDESHEIM 
CATHEDRAL 


FIVE CAST BRONZE FONTS: (LOWER 
LEFT) ROSTOCK, (CENTRE) SALZBURG, 
(RIGHT) LEEUWARDEN. THE THREE 
ON THE LEFT DATE FROM THE THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY; THE TWO TO THE 
RIGHT ARE OF MODERN DUTCH DESIGN 
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FONT IN 
SCHEVENINGEN 
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FONT IN FINCHAM, FONT IN FONT IN BODMIN, 
NORFOLK LINCOLN CATHEDRAL CORNWALL 


THE FONTS ILLUSTRATED ON 
THIS PAGE ARE ALL OF A TYPE 
ASSOCIATED WITH ENGLISH NOR- 
MAN ARCHITECTURE. (BELOW 
LEFT) WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 
(CENTRE) DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 
(RIGHT) MERVILLE, FRANCE. THE 
FONT IN WINCHESTER CATHE- 


DRAL IS OF A TYPE SAID TO HAVE 
BEEN MADE NEAR TOURNAI, BEL- 
GIUM, IN THE SECOND HALF OF 
THE TWELFTH CENTURY. THE 
COVER OF THE FONT IN DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL IS POST-REFORMA- 
TION. THE MERVILLE EONT IS’ OF 
MODERN FRENCH WORKMANSHIP 


en ee ee 
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(LEFT) TRUNCH, ENGLAND, (ABOVE) 
HULL, (RIGHT) DEVON PILTON, (BE- 
LOW, LEFT) HEPWORTH, (CENTRE) 
CAPDOCK, AND (RIGHT) NEWCASTLE. 
ALL SIX FONTS ARE OF ENGLISH 
GOTHIC DESIGN DATING FROM THE 
FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES, EXCEPT THAT AT DEVON 
PILTON WHICH IS JACOBEAN 
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FONT IN THE CHURCH OF SAINT BARTHOLO- 
MEW, LIEGE, BELGIUM. THIS PHOTOGRAPH IS 
MADE FROM A CAST IN THE TROCADERO, PARIS. 
THIS CELEBRATED FONT DATES FROM THE 


TWELFTH CENTURY 


FIVE. CONTINENTAL 
GOTHIC FONTS, THAT AT 
LIEGE BEING MOORE 
NEARLY ROMANESQUE IN 
STYLE, AND THAT AT BRE- 


WURZBURG, GERMANY, 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY GOTHIC FONT IN THE 

CATHEDRAL OF SAINT STEPHEN, VIENNA, AUS- 

TRIA. FONTS OF THIS TYPE WERE COMMON 

THROUGHOUT CONTINENTAL EUROPE IN THE 
UATE GOTHIC PERIOD 


BRETAGNOLLES, FRANCE, 


SIXTEENTH 
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Serr oe 
rT lay 


TAGNOLLES HAVING REN- 
AISSANCE ELEMENTS ~— IN 
ITS DESIGN. THE FONTS 
SHOWN RIGHT AND LEFT 
BELOW ARE OF CAST LEAD 


AMIENS, 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


FRANCE, 
CENTURY 
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FONT IN SAINT SEBALD’S CHURCH, 
NURNBERG, GERMANY, MADE 
ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE FIE- 
TEENTH CENTURY; FORESHADOW- 


BRONL IN SHhe CHURCH. OL OUR 
LADY, MARBURG, GERMANY, MADE 
AT THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH 
GENTURY. THE THREE FONTS 


ING THE RENAISSANCE TYPE HILDESHEIM, GERMANY, SHOWN AT THE TOP OF THIS PAGE 


; 
SHOWN TO THE RIGHT EARLY XVII CENTURY ARE EXECUTED IN METAL 


BARCELONA, 
S/PLATL NG, XV 
CENTURY 


SAN JUAN 
CAPISTRANO, 
CALIFORNIA 


FREIBURG, 
GERMANY, XVIII 
CENTURY 


CLApIE ES La lLvAe, 
SPAIN, XVIII 
CENTURY 


THE CENTRAL FONT ABOVE IS IN THE CATHEDRAL OF SIENA, ITALY, AND WAS EXECUTED IN THE PiF- 
TEENTH CENTURY BY JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA. THE FONTS SHOWN ON THE LOWER PORTION OF THIS 
PAGE ARE OF RENAISSANCE DESIGN, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE TWO XVIII CENTURY EXAMPLES 
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FOUR MODERN GERMAN BAPTISTRIES. (LEFT) SUSO MEMORIAL CHURCH, ULM; HANS HERKOMMER, 
ARCHITECT. (RIGHT) CHURCH IN MUNCHEN-GLADBACH; CLEMENS HOLZMEISTER, ARCHITECT 


BAPTISTRY, FRAUENFRIEDENSKIRCHE, FRANK- 
FURT AM MAIN; HANS HERKOMMER, ARCHITECT 
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BAPTISTRY, MERCHINGEN; CLEMENS HOLZMEIS- 
TER, ARCHITECT 
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TWO FONTS 


FOR BELGIAN CHURCHES 


BPXECULED BY THE ATELIERS 


D’ART DE L’ABBAYE DE MAREDSOUS, MAREDSOUS, BELGIUM 
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(LEFT) FONT FOR SAINT 
GEORCEH’S CHURCH: 
STUTTGART, GERMANY; 
HUGO SCHLOSSER, AR- 
CHITECT. (RIGHT) FONT 
IN THE BASILICA OF 
SAINT PAUL, ROME, 
ITALY 
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BAPTISTRY, HOLY CHILD CHURCH, BAPTISTRY, SAINT PHILIP NERI’S CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


EXAMPLES OF CONTEMPORARY AMERI- 
CAN BAPTISTRIES AND BAPTISMAL FONTS. 
THE NAMES OF THE ARCHITECTS ARE 
GIVEN ON THE PRECEDING PAGE. 
THE COUNTERWEIGHTED FONT COVER 
SHOWN BELOW WAS DESCRIBED ON PAGE 
209 OF VOLUME II OF “LITURGICAL 
ARTS” 


GEORGE OE SS ANE: COUNTERWEIGHTED FONT COVER, CHURCH SAINT PATRICK’S 
CATHERINE OF SIENA, OF SAINT VINCENT FERRER, NEW YORK CREAT TAG HAD Re Aga 
NEW YORK NEW YORK , 
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The Origins of the Baptistry 


PauL A. GOETTELMANN 


THE various persecutions by the Roman Emperors during the first three centuries of 
Christianity naturally kept the followers of Christ from erecting even the simplest 
permanent structures for the performance of the rites of the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Thus, in the course of these centuries, baptisms were performed wherever there was 
water: in rivers, fountains, lakes; and when circumstances demanded, in the cata- 
combs, prisons, and private houses. 

The spot in the river Jordan where Our Lord was baptized by Saint John was 
naturally the first and most venerated baptistry. Saint Paul, following the example set 
by Christ, baptized a woman named Lydia and her household in the river near the 
city of Philippi (Acts xvi. 12-15), while Saint Apollinaris baptized without preference 
in rivers, fountains, and the sea. This practice later disappeared wherever some form 
of permanent baptistry was established, but continued in use especially where it 
was necessary to baptize large crowds. Thus in the sixth and seventh centuries, Saint 
Augustine of Canterbury and Saint Paulinus, Archbishop of York, still baptized the 
multitudes of Northumbrian converts in the rivers Glen, Trent, Swales, and Derwent. 

It is to the private Roman house, the plan of which was exceptionally well 
adapted for baptisms, that we must go for the first fixed baptistry. Women were bap- 
tized in the oecus placed in the centre of the gynaeceum, the women’s quarters; men, 
in the zmpluvium placed in the atrium; while in houses of less elaborate plan, baptisms 
took place in the bath-chamber. 

For the earliest forms of the baptistry built for the specific use of baptisms we 
must go to the catacombs. The best known of such primitive baptistries is that in the 
Catacomb of Pontianus in Rome (page 85). Here we find a small chamber approached 
by a flight of stairs from the higher level of the ordinary passages of the Catacomb. 
The quadrangular piscina, about four feet in depth, is supplied with water by a 
small stream which enters through a tunnel. At the edge of the piscina there is a plat- 
form about five feet in width on which the priest stood while baptizing the catechumen. 
At the back of the piscina there is an arched recess which contains the fresco of a cross, 
the stem of which throws out flowers and leaves. From each of the arms of the cross 
rises a lighted candelabrum, while below are suspended the Alpha and Omega. 
It is in this place that the priest Eusebius baptized a young paralytic named Ponti- 
anus, who was immediately cured by the holy water. Adria and Paulina, converted 
by this miracle, received baptism in the same place from Saint Stephen. 

Following the conversion of Constantine and the triumph of the Church, special 
buildings were erected for the specific use of administering the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Such a building was commonly known as the baptisterium, Bartiorhpeov, from the 
Greek verb f4rrw, meaning to wash, or plunge in water. The word baptisterium, 
hence the English baptistry, is in no way derived from the idea of baptism taken in the 
Christian sense, for it was used by the Romans to designate a place of bathing. Pliny 
speaks of it in connection with the frigidarium of the public baths, and one of the finest 
examples of the baptisteria of the ancients is in the lesser baths at Pompeii, which 
occupies the centre of a circular apartment which opens from the apodyterium. 
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From the fourth century on, the word baptisterium seems generally to be attached 
to that edifice into which the catechumens were led to be baptized, and which was 
in the proximity of, or adjacent to, the church. In some instances the baptistry was 
referred to by some other name, such as fons, fontes, natatorium, piscina, etc. However, 
when these terms are not preceded or followed by some other word which gives pre- 
cise meaning, such as fons sacra, piscina sancta, etc., we must be on our guard, as they 
may refer to baths annexed to the primitive basilicas for the exclusive use of the clergy, 
such as those built near the Church of Saint Peter in Rome and near that of Saint 
Victor in Ravenna. ee 

Furthermore, the word baptistry was not always used to denote the building 
wherein baptisms were given, but was also applied, depending upon the different 
sections of the Christian world, to various places, acts, and materials connected with 
the Sacrament. Thus it has accordingly signified: (1) The Sacrament of Baptism itself 
or its administration. (2) The part of the Ritual containing the ceremonies of baptism. 
(3) The water used in baptizing. (4) The offering given to the priest who performed 
the ceremony. (5) The register of baptisms. In the Midi of France, the word baptistry 
was often applied to the register of the birth-certificates in the town halls. (6) The 
cover of cloth covering the baptismal fonts.* 

Sometimes we find the word piscina used in speaking of baptistries. As we know, 
the Romans used this word to denote a bathtub or cistern, but in the primitive sense 
of the word, it is a reservoir for live fish. The piscina strictly speaking is the basin in 
which the catechumen was baptized. However it is easy to see that the early Chris- 
tians took this word to refer to the place of baptism, since it is in harmony with the 
symbolism expressed by Tertullian, who compares the fish plunged in the water to 
those who have drawn from the baptismal waters the principles of Spiritual Life. 


THAT we may understand the origins and necessities of the early Christian bap- 
tistry, we must remember that in the early days of Christianity baptisms were ad- 
ministered in two principal ways: by immersion and by aspersion (affusion, infusion). 
To this day the Eastern Church has maintained baptism by immersion, while in the 
West baptism by aspersion soon took its place beside baptism by immersion and 
finally became the more usual form. However, at all times, the Greek and Latin 
Churches have held baptism by immersion as valid. 

When the Church finally fixed the Eve of Easter as the definite date for baptisms, 
it became rather difficult to resort to immersion in the rivers, etc., since, in some parts 
of the world, that season is still very cold. Furthermore, it became more and more 
difficult in these “open air baptistries’ to preserve the rules of decency, since a cate- 
chumen, according to ritual, was divested of his or her garments before being im- 
mersed into the water. These conditions and the demand for a proper atmosphere and 
for liturgical solemnity led to the administration of Baptism in buildings consecrated 
to religious uses and equipped, where it was necessary, with means of heating the water. 

Following the triumph of the Church, the Early Christians hastened to consecrate 
to the Sacrament of Baptism special buildings, either by converting small pagan tem- 
ples into baptistries, or by erecting new edifices. Thus, from the primitive baptistry 
of the Roman dwelling and the catacombs there is but one step to the baptistries 
built during the time of Constantine. Due to the fact that the administration of 

* Corblet. Histoire dogmatique, liturgique et archéologique du Sacrement de Baptéme. Vol. 2, p. 11. 
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Baptism in the Early Church was reserved 'to.the bishops, there was but one baptistry 
ina diocese. Consequently baptistries never became as numerous as churches. 

Finally, in the sixth century, to overcome the inconveniences caused by the 
scarcity of baptismal centres, baptistries were conceded to rural churches, basilicas, 
and monasteries. The latter, however, did not retain this privilege very long, for in 
the year 615 the Fourth Canon of a Council held in France prohibited baptizing in 
monasteries. Moreover the Ambrosian Rite did not permit the blessing of fonts or 
piscinas in parish churches, and the priests were obliged to get the baptismal waters 
from the episcopal city. 

_ In general, baptistries were placed in front of the west or north portal of the 
episcopal church. Where the church possessed an atrium, the baptistry was placed 
either in the centre of it, or on the west side. Some baptistries were placed at the south 
of the basilica, as in Saint John Lateran, in Padua, and in Parma. In some cases, 
where the nudity of the catechumens was of some concern, separate baptistries were 
erected for men and women. 

In the eighth century, when infant baptism became general, many of the free 
standing baptistries were discarded and baptismal fonts substituted in the narthexes of 
churches. In places where the baptistry remained in use, the piscina was simply 
covered and a font put in its place. In France free standing baptistries ceased to be 
built during the ninth century. In Italy, they were built far into the fourteenth 
century (see page 87). 

Buildings erected primarily as baptistries were usually constructed of stone, mar- 
ble, or brick, depending largely upon the materials available and the wealth of the 
community. These buildings were generally kept to modest proportions and were 
regular in plan, either octagonal, round, square, rectangular, cruciform, or clover leaf. 
The oldest forms were the octagonal and circular. Frequently we find a square plan 
into which is inscribed an octagon. 

Saint Cyril of Jerusalem distinguishes two definite parts in the baptistry: the 
porch or anteroom, where the catechumens renounced the devil and made their 
profession of faith, and the central part, where the Sacrament of Baptism was ad- 
ministered. However, the absence of the porch in many baptistries shows that it 
evidently was not considered absolutely essential, and the exorcisms may well have 
been conducted in the atrium. The first baptistries, like the atria of Roman dwellings, 
were open to the sky, and the rain water filled the piscina, as it did the ancient 
impluvium. The discomforts occasioned by this system of supplying water were great 
in time of storms, and the openings were soon covered by small cupolas, or domes. 

Access to the baptistry was through one or more doors, usually one. The principal 
entrance was richly ornamented and was supplied with an embroidered or painted 
curtain. In one of the niches, or against the wall, on axis with the principal entrance, 
was the main altar. This altar was usually dedicated to Saint John the Baptist. From 
this altar the bishop administered the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist to the neophytes 
immediately following the Sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation. At right angles to 
this axis, and’to the right, was placed in another niche the episcopal throne on which 
the bishop sat before baptism while interrogating the catechumen and after baptism 
while confirming the neophyte. . 

The most essential part of the baptistry was naturally the piscina, usually found 
in the centre of the building. The piscina varied in size, shape, and depth, according 
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to the surrounding structure, usually taking the same shape as the latter. Usually the 
piscina was large enough to accommodate several adults, who, according to local 
custom, stood or knelt in it during the ceremony. In some instances the piscina was 
surrounded by a small colonnade forming a ciborium, as in Fréjus and Cividale di 
Friuli. Between these columns, drapes or curtains were hung to hide and shelter the 
nude catechumen as he or she descended into the piscina. 

Until the baptismal font found a permanent place in the narthex of the parish 
church, the episcopal baptistry was the place recommended by the bishop for bap- 
tisms. As late as the eighteenth century, a fine of five gulden was levied on whoever 
opposed the baptizing of a child of Rome in the baptistry of Saint Peter's in Rome. 

Baptistries were not used solely for the administration of baptisms. At times they 
were used as places of assembly, asylum, and burial. Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is stated to have built a baptistry in order that it might serve for “examinationes 
judiciorum.” The practice of burying in baptistries, although prohibited at first by the 
Fourteenth Canon of the Council of Auxerre in 578, became quite common before 
burial in churches was permitted. The city that took most liberties with its baptistry 
was Florence. Aside from the Council, etc., held in it, citizens were knighted therein, 
and within its walls Dante Alighieri was crowned poet two hundred years after his 
death. 

Because of the large number of baptistries still found in Italy and in France, one 
is often misled into believing that this type of building developed only there. ‘To be 
sure there are more existing examples in Italy and France than in other places. Most 
of the Italian are still standing and in use, if not as places of baptism, at least as chapels. 
In France most of the baptistries are not in use to-day, but they are in a good state of 
preservation and are maintained as museums, or Monuments Historiques. Most of the 
French baptistries date back to the Gallo-Roman and Merovingian Periods. The best 
examples of these small structures are to be found to-day in Poitiers, Aix-en-Provence, 
Riez, and Fréjus, where the discovery of a dolium or footbath (page 84) shows that 
Baptism was administered according to the Ambrosian Rite. This ceremony consisted 
of washing the feet of the neophyte before or after the ceremony of Baptism. To-day 
in England we find no examples of the free standing baptistry, unless we admit, as 
some authors do, the kitchen of the Abbey of Glastonbury as at one time having. been 
a place of baptism. As a matter of fact the idea of the separate building as a place of 
baptism did not seem to appeal to the early Christians of England, and we find record 
of but one or two structures to be considered as having been baptistries. At Canter- 
bury we know there was one in the eighth century. Without a doubt it is due to cli- 
matic conditions and to a later appearance of Christianity that we find so few bap- 
tistries in Northern Europe. In Belgium there are a few buildings considered as 
having been at one time baptistries, while in Germany most of the baptistries are of 
late date. The erection of this type of building seems to have been confined to the 
Mediterranean countries of Italy, Istria, Dalmatia, and Greece, extending to the 
shores of Asia Minor, over into Palestine, and along the shores of Northern Africa, 
where we find two of the finest examples in the ruins of Timgad (page 86) and in the 
baptistry of Djemila (page 86). 
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A Brief, Annotated Bibliography 
on Baptism and the 
Baptistry 


Thanks are due the Reverend Michael Andrew Chapman (for CABROL, Dom Fernand and LECLERCQ, Dom Henri. Dic- 


the note on Saint Charles Borromeo), Mr. Paul Goettelmann, and 
the Reverend Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B. (for the German works 
listed). M.E. L. 


BOOKS 


BALLU, Albert. Les ruines de Timgad, Antique Tham- 
ugadi. Nouvelles découvertes. Paris. E. Leroux. 1903. 
On page 30 is a note which refers to the baptistry 
at Timgad. 


BOND, Francis. Fonts and Font Covers. London. H. 
Frowde. 1908. This work will be valuable for those 
who wish to study fonts in English churches, of which 
there are 426 here illustrated. Items in the bibliog- 
raphy refer to little known provincial English periodi- 


tionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie. Paris. 
Letouzey et Ané. 1907 to date. It'is hardly necessary to 
stress the importance of these volumes on all questions 
that have bearing on the arts of the Church. The ar- 
ticle on the baptistry (Volume a, first part, 382-470) 
will give the reader an excellent and comprehensive 
idea of early baptistries and their various forms. Not 
the least interesting sections in this article are those 
which list the early baptistries in Italy, Istria, Dal- 
matia, Greece, Armenia, Asia-Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Africa, and France. A copious bibliography of 
other books dealing with the question of baptistries 
will prove useful to the student. 


cals. In addition, many monographs on individual CHRISTIAN, John T. The Form of Baptism in Sculpture 


fonts are referred to in the footnotes. 


BORROMEO, Saint Charles. Acta Ecclesiae Mediolanensis. 
Milan. Paulo Pagnonio. 1843. Eighth Edition. The 
following two extracts constitute the most interesting 
references to the baptistry in Saint Charles’s Instruc- 
tions. ‘‘Situs baptisterii in media cappella esse debet; 
isque cum late patens cubitos undecim, tum ita pro- 
fundus, ut a cappellae pavimento descendatur tribus 
saltem gradibus; hocque descensu et aliquantula 
profunditate aliquam sepulcri similitudinem ex- 
hibeat.” (The place of baptism should be in the mid- 
dle of the chapel, and it should be eleven cubits wide 
and so deep that one descends from the pavement of 
the chapel at least three steps; this descent and depth 
should show a certain similarity to a sepulchre.) ‘Ubi 
vero prae situs angustia, aut prae tenuitate facultorum, 
Sancti Joannis Baptistae sacellum et baptisterium ita 
amplum atque altum exstrui non potest, eadem tamen 
utriusque servata forma augustius fiat; ita ut baptis- 
terium, remoto columniario opere, clathris solum 


and Art. Louisville, Kentucky. Baptist Book Concern. 
1907. A very interesting book because the author has 
adopted a mild controversial tone, the while quoting 
his source material. The author is chiefly concerned 
with the “‘impaired value of the Catacomb paintings,” 
“their uncertain date,” and “the changes they have 
undergone.” A perusal of this book will afford the 
reader a critical attitude when looking over the 
volumes of Perret, De Rossi, Wilpert, and others. The 
author’s remarks in the closing chapter are not very 
complimentary and concern chiefly the controversy 
regarding baptism by “‘dipping or immersion”? and by 
‘‘affusion.” At any rate, the curious reader might well 
become acquainted with the author’s views on the 
subject. 


COMBE, Thomas. Illustrations of Baptismal Fonts. With an 


introduction by F. A. Paley. London. John Van 
Voorst. 1844. (See SIMPSON, F.) 


ferreis gradui (quem unum tantum in descensu CORBLET, Abbé Jules. Histoire dogmatique, liturgique et 


habeat) affixis cingatur, et tectu sacelli solo operiatur, 
cum alterum proprium prae aedificii humilitate 
habere non queat.” (When, indeed, it is not possible, 
because of lack of space, or slender means, to erect a 
chapel to Saint John the Baptist and a place for bap- 
tism on so grand and large a scale, the same form shall 
nevertheless be used in a small compass, so that the 
font, a colonnade being omitted, shall be surrounded 


archéologique du Sacrement de Baptéme. Paris. Vic- 
tor Palme. 1881-1882. 2 Volumes. This is probably 
the most complete treatise on the subject. Readers of 
LirurcicaL Arts will be interested to learn that the 
author wrote these books at the instance of Dom 
Prosper Guéranger, Abbot of Solesmes, France. 


by a fixed iron railing with a descent at least one step COTE, Wolfred Nelson. The Archaeology of Baptism. Illus- 


down, and when one cannot have any other worthy 
arrangement on account of the lowliness of the 
building, then it is to be covered only by the roof of 
the chapel.) It should be realized that Saint Charles 
has in mind a font enclosed with a series of columns 
forming a ciborium, such as is illustrated on page 


85. 
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trated. London. Yates and Alexander. 1876. In addi- 
tion to a consideration of early forms of baptism shown 
in Catacomb paintings, the author fully describes 
baptistries in Italy, England, France, Germany, and 
the Greek Church in Russia. He also discusses baptism 
among the Armenian Christians in Persia, the Abys- 
sinians, the Copts, and the Maronites. 
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DE JERPHANION, G., S. J. La Voix des Monuments. 
Paris. Van Oest. 1930. This book contains an article 
entitled ““Epiphanie et Théophanie. Le Baptéme de 
Jésus dans la liturgie et dans Dart chrétien.” Iilus- 
trated. It was first read as a lecture in the Institut 
Pontifical Oriental, Rome, December 7, 1924, and 
was published in Les Etudes, a Paris Jesuit periodical, 
January 5, 1925. It deals with the early iconography of 
Our Lord’s Baptism in the Jordan, in the East and in 
the West. 


DIEHL, Charles. Manuel d’art byzantin. Paris. A. Picard. 
Second Edition. 2 Volumes. 1925-1926. Occasional 
references to baptistries will be found in these two ex- 
cellent volumes. 


DUCHESNE, Monsignor L. Christian Worship, Its Origin 
and Evolution. A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the 
Time of Charlemagne. Translated by M. L. McClure. 
New York. Macmillan. 1919. Chapter IX — on the 
“Ceremonies of Christian Initiation” — is well worth 
reading for an understanding of early practice. 


EISENHOFER, Ludwig. Handbuch der Katholischen 
Liturgik. Freiburg. Herder. 1932-1933. 2 Volumes. 
Volume I, pp. 384-386, Taufstein. Volume 2, pp. 
234-2347, Ort der Taufe. This is one of the most im- 
portant and useful liturgical publications of recent 
years. While it is intended primarily for the liturgist, 
the architect and craftsman will find many a valuable 
hint in its pages. 


ENLART, Camille. Manuel d’archéologie frangaise depuis 
les temps mérovingiens jusqu’a la Renaissance. Paris. 
A. Picard. 1919. See chapter on “fonts baptismaux” in 
Volume II, pp. 878-go2. In the footnotes, Enlart has 
listed many fonts, according to date and variety of ar- 
rangement of cover, ciborium, etc. 


ERMONIT, V. Le Baptéme dans P Eglise primitive. Paris. 
Bloud et Cie. 1908. This little book may be read in 
conjunction with Christian’s book. Both bear on the 
question of the mode of primitive baptism and the 
conclusions of each author will naturally influence our 
interpretations of early representations of baptism. 


GOETTELMANN, Paul A. The baptistry of Fréjus. A 
Restoration Based on the Architectural and Historical 
Evidence. Washington. The Catholic University of 
America. 1933. This dissertation, submitted to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of the Catholic University of America in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Architecture, by the author of one of the articles in 
this issue of LirurcicaL Arts, is divided into three 
parts. The first deals with the origins of the baptistry 
and closely parallels the article by Mr. Goettelmann 
printed in this issue. The second part of the disserta- 
tion concerns general considerations on the subject of 
French baptistries; and the third discusses the archi- 
tecture and the restoration of the baptistry at Fréjus. 
Pages 84 and 85 shown in this issue reproduce several 
of Mr. Goettelmann’s restoration drawings. In the 
Clergy Review, London, September, 1933, Mr. J. P. 
Redmond published a short review of Mr. Goettel- 
mann’s thesis. Of course the reviewer notes that Mr. 
Goettelmann’s introductory chapter on the origins of 
baptistries contains nothing new. Quite true, but as 
the authorities relied upon are Cabrol, Leclercq, 
Duchesne, Corblet, etc., Mr. Goettelmann need not 


worry. As a matter of fact, if the research work of 
authors like Cabrol, Leclercq, Fortescue, and many 
others, were made more use of by our architects and 
their clients, we would be spared many of the glaring 
mistakes in the planning and decoration of our 
churches. From that point of view a repetition of such 
material is always useful. 


ISABELLE, Edouard. Les édifices circulaires et les domes. 
Paris. Firmin Didot. 1855. This large volume treats of 
circular buildings in general; a few circular baptistries 
are described. The work is divided in two parts; the 
first contains descriptions of each building, the second 
is composed of engravings of the buildings, with eleva- 
tions, plans, sections. On page 87 of this issue will be 
found a reproduction of the baptistry at Nocera, 
taken from Isabelle’s book. 


KUNSTLE, Karl. konographie der Christlichen Kunst. 
Freiburg. Herder. 1928. For the iconography of Our 
Lord’s Baptism in the Jordan, the first volume is 
decidedly worth considering. 


LASTEYRIE, R. de. L’ Architecture religieuse en France a 
l’époque romane. Paris. A. Picard. 1929. Second Edi- 
tion. A section of chapter XX deals with baptismal 
fonts, pp. 697-712. A few illustrations. L’ Architecture 
religieuse en France 4 lépoque gothique. Ouvrage 
posthume publié par les soins de M. Marcel Aubert. 
Paris. A. Picard. 1926-1927. Chapter X XI of Volume 
II, pp. 503-521, gives a short history of the subject dur- 
ing this period. A few illustrations. 


MALHERBE, Abbé Georges. Le mobilier liturgique d’une 
église paroissiale. Luttre. Office international d’edi- 
tions. Alfred Balsacq. 1927. A complete treatise on all 
phases of church building, from the point of view of a 
priest who experiences some difficulty in getting things 
done correctly and with due regard for tradition and 
the decrees of the various Roman congregations. The 
chapter on “La chapelle et la cuve baptismale,” pp. 
42-46, is divided into two parts; the first deals with the 
liturgical rules which regulate the construction of 
fonts and baptistries, the second outlines the regula- 
tions established by Saint Charles Borromeo and 
which have greatly influenced all subsequent legisla- 
tion in the matter. . 


MARTIGNY, Abbé Joseph Alexandre. Dictionnaire des 
antiquités chrétiennes. Paris. Hachette. 1865. The 
article on baptistries in this dictionary may serve the 
purpose for those who cannot consult Cabrol-Leclercq. 


SAUER, Joseph. Symbolik des Kirchengebaudes und seiner 
Ausstattung in der Auffassung des Mittelalters. Frei- 
burg. Herder. 1924. Second Edition. A splendid 
book, which can scarcely be too highly recommended. 
There is, however, only mention of a few of the more 
important baptistries in Italy on page 78, footnote g. 


SERTILLANGES, A-D., O.P. Le Baptéme et la Confirma- 
tion. Choix de textes précedés d’une étude. Paris. H. 
Laurens. 1929. This is a collection of texts dealing with 
the Sacraments of Baptism and of Confirmation. One 
hundred and twenty-five illustrations. The authors 
quoted range from Saint Paul to Ernest Psichari. 


SIMPSON, F. A Series of Ancient Baptismal Fonts 
Chronologically Arranged. Drawn by F. Simpson and 
engraved by R. Roberts. 1828. This work and that by 
Thomas Combe (q.v.) contain exquisitely drawn ex- 
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amples of English fonts. Short explanations of each 
font give information which requires verification in 
modern works; also the dimensions of the fonts. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC, Eugtne-Emmanuel. Dictionnaire rai- 
sonné de l’architecture francaise du Xliéme au XVI- 
iémé siécle. Paris. B. Bance. 1861. In Volume V, pp. 
533-544, will be found a short article entitled “‘fonts 
baptismaux,” with a few illustrations. 


WEAVER, Lawrence. English Leadwork, Its Arts and His- 
tory. London. B. T. Batsford. 1909. The first chapter, 
pp- 1-22, illustrated, treats of lead fonts. The author’s 
point of view is archaeological. One of the fonts illus- 
trated, that at Brookland, Romney Marsh, is espe- 
cially interesting because of its frieze, made up of the 
signs of the zodiac. Another font has similar subjects 
depicting the labors of the month. These are icono- 
graphic details that might well influence the design of 
fonts of to-day. The author quotes the comments of a 
clerical correspondent concerning the use of such sub- 
jects on fonts: ‘“That the sequence of the months 
represents man’s temporal existence, and that baptism 
creates the spiritual life which should inform our exter- 
nal life is very interesting. The idea that the temporal 
life is shown as a microcosm of the eternal is delightful, 
but quite unlikely to have been in the plumber’s 
mind. The twelfth century men were probably little 
conscious of such subtleties and just modelled the 
things they felt best and knew best and loved best, to 
the glory of God and with the artist’s pleasure in doing 
a job well.” Even though the symbolism may be ques- 
tioned, the thought that the workman of past ages 
found pleasure in “doing a job well” should commend 
itself to the workman of to-day. 


PERIODICALS 


AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. Philadelphia. 


HEUSER, The Reverend H. J. The Baptistry. A 
short article in the May, 1899, issue of the Review, 
which may be consulted in connection with two 
other notes published in the same magazine and 
noted on page 43 of Number One of Volume 
Three of Lirurcicat Arts. Father Heuser lists 
several appropriate inscriptions for baptistries in 
his May, 1899, article; others may be found in the 
October 1897 issue, page 429. 


ANNALES ARCHEOLOGIQUES. Paris. 1844-1870. Vol- 

ume 28 is the index Volume, 1881. 

DIDRON. Les cérémonies et les fonts de baptéme. 
Volume 5, pp. 21-37. This article contains a 
description of the font at Liége. See photograph 
on page g2 of this issue. 

DIDRON AINE. Le baptistére de Parme. Volume 
15, pp. 413-424; Volume 16, pp. 130-136. The 
first article deals with the iconography of the 
exterior of the baptistry; the second, with the 
iconography of the interior. 

DURAND, Julien. Iconographie du baptistére de 
Sienne. Volume 19, pp. 297-306. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA, or Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to 
Antiquity. London. Published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. 1779 to date. Many references 
to baptistries, fonts, etc. are scattered through the 
volumes of this publication. Among the references of 
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direct interest to readers of LrrurcicaL Arts we list 
the following: (There is an index for Volumes 1 to 50) 


PEGGE, the Reverend Samuel, GOUGH, Richard, 
and CARTE, Samuel. Observations on Ancient 
Fonts. Illustrated. Volume 10 (1792), pp. 177- 
225. 

DENNE, the Reverend Samuel, Observations on 
Fonts. Volume II (1794), pp. 108-153. This ar- 
ticle was written in connection with a discussion 
of the Benedictine Priory of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; mention is made of the following points: 
baptism forbidden in monasteries; not commonly 
administered in cathedrals; burial forbidden in 
baptistries. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. New York. 


BACH, Richard Franz. The Baptistry of Poitiers. 
April, 1917, p. 375. This note — illustrated — on 
the baptistry of Saint Jean, fourth century, Poi- 
tiers, France, will be of interest to those who may 
wish to trace the vicissitudes of a building through 
changes of purpose or of date. Mr. Bach appends 
a very full bibliography. 


ARTISAN LITURGIQUE. Belgium. Abbaye de Saint- 
André. Lophem-lez-Bruges. July—August-September, 
1931. 

LEFEBVRE, Dom Gaspar, O.S.B. Le symbolisme 
des baptistéres. A short illustrated article, which 
is to be a chapter in Dom Lefebvre’s forthcoming 
book ‘‘Pour bien comprendre nos églises.”’ 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. Dallas, Texas. The Evangelical 
Theological College. 1896. 

WARFIELD, Benjamin B. The Archaeology and the 

Mode of Baptism. The author discusses the modes 

of baptism, based largely on Catacomb paintings. 


BULLETIN ARCHEOLOGIQUE DU COMITE DES 
TRAVAUX HISTORIQUES ET SCIENTIFIQUES. 
Paris. 1904. 

LABANDE, L. H. Le baptistére de Venasque, Vau- 
cluse, France. (Two photographs of the interior 
of this baptistry.) This article may be read in con- 
junction with that written by Mr. Bach on the 
baptistry of Poitiers. Both authors study the 
monuments from the same point of view. It may 
be interesting to note that the presence of a 
baptistry did not, at all epochs, indicate the exist- 
ence of a see city in that locality, particularly 
during the Carolingian epoch (see footnote on 
page 295). It may also be interesting to note that 
prior to the eleventh century, the then known 
churches dedicated to Saint John the Baptist were 
baptistries, particularly when they are known to 
have been erected near another church in a see 
city (see footnote on page 296). 


REVUE DE L’ART CHRETIEN. Paris. 
CORBLET, Abbé Jules. Des lieux consacrés a I’ad- 
ministration du Baptéme. Volume 23, pp. 277- 
281; volume 24, pp. 112-182, 300-310; volume 
25, pp. 26-49, 275-316. These articles and those 
of the Abbé E. Van Drival, in the same maga- 
zine, give all the general information on the sub- 

ject one could possibly wish for. 
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SAINT-ANDEOL, Fernand de. Etude sur les baptis- 
téres, les piscines et les cuves, pour l’intelligence et 
Padministration du Baptéme, depuis les premiers 
siécles du Christianisme jusqu’a nos jours. Volume 
9, p- 561; volume 10, pp. 30-45, 78-94. 


VAN DRIVAL, Abbé E. Etudes sur les fonts bap- 
tismaux. Volume 2, pp. 18-25; 97-109; 157-166; 
204-216. A very full and complete study of fonts 
and their construction. It is particularly interest- 
ing to note the author’s references to tradition and 
the Church Fathers concerning the proper level 
of the baptistry, i.e. lower than the level of the 
church proper. 


STUDIA BIBLICA & ECCLESIASTICA. Oxford. Claren- 
don Press. 1903. 

ROGERS, C. F. Baptism and Christian Archaeology. 

Volume 5. Illustrated. ‘It is the object of this 

essay to examine the evidence from archaeology 


as to the custom of the early Church, while only 
such references to literature will be made as may 
serve for the purpose of illustration. The first 
three chapters will deal with the positive side of 
the question, by considering the actual represen- 
tations of the rite that have been preserved, while 
in the last two negative evidence will be exam- 
ined, by studying such fonts as have survived 
from early days, with a view to determine 
whether their structure was such as would admit 
of the submersion of a catechumen.” These in- 
troductory words of the author clearly state his 
thesis. The chapters are the following: (1) The 
Ages of Persecution. (2) The Age of the Cata- 
combs. (3) The Age of the Northern Invasion: 
Christian art after the fifth century. (4) Baptism 
without a font. Baptism in Apostolic Times. (5) 
The font in the East. The author’s method of 
describing ninety-five examples of baptistries is 
excellent and constitutes a handy reference list. 


PLAN OF THE BAPTISTRY IN THE CHURCH 
OF SAINT VINCENT FERRER, NEW YORK 
CITY: ELLIOTT CHISLING, ARCHITECT 


(1) Cabinet for Blessed water container, etc. (2), (3 
and writing desk. (6) eee (4), Seats. (6) Records 
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